To Kathak Anew 
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lhe Kathak Kendra Festival of 2003 (28-31Oct.) and the quite as ambitious workshop 

organized by Birju Maharaj's Kalashram in the same year (24-30 Nov.) both gave me a 
chance to participate as a speaker, and the present essay is based on what I said on these two 
occasions. Participants at the Kendra festival spoke on ‘Challenges that face the solo Kathak 
dancer today’. At the Kalashram workshop, on the other hand, a wide variety of topics was 
discussed; and I was allowed to spcak on a subject which suited one of my major interests, 
namely, Kathak and art theory in general. My book, Swinging Syllables: Aesthetics of Kathak 
Dance, was brought out by Sangeet Natak Akademi more than ten years back, in 1991, to be 
precise. So ] am now able to say a good deal which does not figure in that book. 

The two topics referred to above are not quite disparate. I believe that the most important 
challenge which faces a solo Kathak dancer today is the general failure to realize the true 
value of Kathak as an art form; and the resulting tendency to cling to the age-old view that 
in the region of sangeet, vocal music is pre-eminent, vadya comes next, the dance is the 
lowest in rank. Now this is a view which I challenge straightaway. If by vocal music we mean 
the singing of religious souls like Swami Haridas and Saint Tyagaraja, the main purpose of 
which was growing closeness to God, it may well be said to be superior to any human activity 
in general, and not to the art of dance alone. But the kind of classical singing that is heard 
today aims directly at performing well and eliciting listeners’ applause, and ultimately at 
monetary gain which results from growing popularity. How such singing can be ranked 
higher than Kathak dance is not clear to me. On the other hand, I can give at least two cogent 
reasons against such ranking: 

First, as it will not be wise to say that dance calls for a greater measure of sadhana than 
vocal or instrumental music, it will be equally unwise to say that good dancing is in any way 
easier than gayan or vadan of similar excellence. The Khayal-singer’s attainment of the sama 
of a sthayi is not more difficult than a Kathak dancer's bringing his whole bodily frame 
immaculately to the sama-point where a torha/tukda ends. What is more, dance is definitely 
an art of the whole personality. Thought and imagination are both vitally involved in pre- 
senting thematic numbers, and almost visibly in bhava-pradarshan (popularly called #7 sara? 
in a seated posture), where the same verbal content has to be made visible in terms of varying 
gestures and bodily turns. As for the body, it is all along involved in Kathak as ang, that is, 
not as what the body itself is, but as carefully adapted to the aesthetic demands of dance- 
syllables and semantic content of the various numbers. 

Second, besides some similarities, an important difference has to be noted between the 
constituent swaras of a Khayal-ang taan and the bols of a Kathak torha/tukda. Just as every 
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dana of a taan has to be clear (though not obstrusive), true to its location in the scale—and 
hence sweet—so every bol in a Kathak pattern has to look articulate and rightly related to 
the laya-flow. But, whereas there is, as arule, hardly any difference in the way of singing the 
individual swaras of a taan, in Kathak, on the other hand, many of the bols of the selfsame 
pattern have to be danced differently. Thus, in the pattern which opens thus: as? yar afee ym, 
the first three bols have to be danced varyingly. The simplest difference in Kathak bols is the 
one that we find between khule (open) and bund (closed) syllables; but even this cannot be 
ignored in the way they are danced. Thus, where the syllabic tuft is, say, a#ec#7, the #7 has 
to be danced differently from az, Now, this calls for varying figural adaptation during the 
dancing of one and the same rhythmic composition. No such effort is needed in the case of 
singing a single taan. The point is that unlike the letters that make the syllabic content of a 
Kathak rhythmic pattern, the pure akara which is used in singing the swaras of a taan is quite 
without any formal (as distinguished from melodic) differences. 

The need to focus on the details of Kathak composition not only is dancing them, but 
also in thinking about them, should now be clear. However, there are at least two other ways 
in which one has to look at Kathak for a proper understanding of its nature and value as an 
art-form: the viewpoint of language and the viewpoint of art theory. The former viewpoint 
again admits of a distinction. The Kathak repertoire itself has its own language, I mean the 
names of the intra-forms (or numbers) it comprises, such as thata, amad, and tatkar etc. Nor 
can we ignore the word ‘Kathak’ itself, for the very definition of this dance-form has been 
freely derived from the meaning of this word. And then there is the language which our 
traditional gurus generally use in talking about this art-form, and which at times appears 
quite obscure, but may not be neglected. 

Now, take the word ‘Kathak’, to begin with. The saying, ‘A Kathak is one who tells a 
story or recounts an incident, actual or merely visualized’ (#7 #? @ Fee ¥e79) has for long 
been freely bandied about. It obviously implies (the view) that story-telling or narration is 
the only thing that a Kathak recital does. But such a view obviously misses out the truth that 
the entire nritta (or pure dance) part of Kathak is quite without story-telling (because of 
being devoid of language) and appeals to us essentially by virtue of its rhythmic form and 
clarity of execution. So, I conclude, the suggested definition is inadequate. But this need not 
worry as unduly. In other fields of thinking too, incomplete definitions abound. For instance, 
one definition speaks of raga as that which fascinates people at large (ranjako janacittanam). 
But it is obvious that speaking of raga this way simply fails to mark it off from, say, the 
tamasha of a wayside juggler who may well be able to draw and entertain a large crowd. 
Therefore, to seize the full nature of the raga we have to supplement the definition we have 
cited with other definitions which take due notice of the inner details and emphases of a raga. 
Indeed, whatever be the aesthetic principle or concept or art-form that we choose to reflect 
on, its relation to artistic practice has always to be kept in mind. Otherwise, our thinking will 
be merely vacuous, however self-consistent and detailed it may be. 

Another important word relating to the Kathak repertoire is tatkar or pure footwork, What 
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the word as such may be taken to mean is ‘giving akara or shape to tattva or essential 
features of sangeet (which is laya)’. Rhythm or tala (which is a beat-measured) is just not 
there in a recital of alapa of the dhruvapada genre; and, it is obvious, no singing contributes 
to the charm of instrumental music and the pure dance numbers of a Kathak recital. Laya or 
temporal flow regulated with an eye to the need of art-making or aesthetic appeal, is the only 
element which pervades sangeet through and through. 

What is, however, far more important is attention to the language that our traditional 
Kathak gurus use in talking about the art they are committed to, specially where this language 
appears unclear. To illustrate this particular point I take pleasure in recalling some instances 
from my own experiences at Kathak Kendra. 1 may put them briefly, and all in the present 
tense, because I recall them so clearly that I virtually see them happening anew: 


(a) A student (Durga Arya) is dancing to dhamar tala. I admire her dance. Birju Maharaj 
concurs and says: “at, Bard aww ta et wet Bae are wa} & BATt fr.’ Now, I choose to interpret 
and amplify this remark as follows: 

Her attention is not at us, the audience, but is all taken up with what she is doing, that is, 
the rhythmic pattems being danced. This intense focusing on the inner accents and overall 
designs of the patterns—-and also on varyingly accordant ang-—makes it all quite pellucid to 
us, assuming, of course, that we are genuine rasikas. Tadatmya or contemplative oneness 
with the art-object (here, art-making) is quite as essential for the artist at work as for those 
who are looking at it. For the artist, it makes for effective presentation, and a concomitant 
feeling of subdued delight which is reflected, effortlessly, on the dancer's face, producing 
(not contriving) what is called mukhvilas. Important though it is, this winsome facial bearing 
is in truth but a by-product of correct dancing, and not something to be aimed at directly. 

But what does the dancer's focusing on the work being done really mean? It means an 
unremitting watch not only on the laya chosen and the overall design of the pattern being 
danced, but on the dharam (as they say in traditional Kathak parlance) of individual bols, 
that is, on how exactly they sound, and on their own intrinsic laya. Here, in passing, a 
distinction may be noted. Setting some bols ina particular laya-frame is one thing; caring for 
the laya that is intrinsic to bols is quite another. Consider, for instance, a rhythmic pattem 
which opens thus: fara art Re as de aes 89 fae ae alee 1 

Here, it is obvious, f77 the very first bol, cannot be recited (or danced) at too fast a 
pace, because otherwise the successive individuality of the three 7-s will just be compressed 
into a mere indistinctness. On the other hand, the utterance (or dancing) of #¥ cannot be 
decelerated, if we are to avoid the bol’s mere distension into #5. Only if these details of 
individual bols are duly heeded can the total pattem (as danced) appear duly articulate. 
Otherwise, as our gurus would protest, the syllables’ dharam (or individual character) would 
be merely ignored, warranting admonishment like the following: “g7 ara 7éf @ &, 77 TS 
8, war @ & ”—words which Birju Maharaj freely uses in the class where his pupils dance but 
cursorily. 
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(b) At times, however, it is far more difficult to interpret the Kathak guru’s cryptic 
language. Ina particular seminar, where the topic of discussion is amad, the maestro surprises 
me by declaring that amad is the item with which the dancing really begins. On my interject- 
ing with the question, “What, then, about thata which is the traditional opening of a Kathak 
recital and which as a rule precedes amad?”, Birju Maharaj turns a little uneasily in his chair, 
but yet manages to repeat his remarks. 

I leave the seminar wondering why he was insistent on what is literally questionable? 
What could his words really mean? J begin ransacking my mind, and suddenly recollect that 
in a particular music conference (Delhi, Ramlila Maidan, 1954) a lady had remarked “#@ a7 
gs gar 2”, when Bade Ghulam Ali began singing in his resplendent akara, even though some 
recitals (including a vocal one) had already preceded his appearance on the stage. The recall 
makes me see a distinction at once. A literal beginning at a point in time is one thing; we mark 
it with devices like a watch. The sudden emergence of what is aesthetically noteworthy is 
something quite different; what registers it is no external aid but our percipience and sensi- 
tiveness to sensuous charm and artistic design. And now I come to see what could possibly 
be meant by Birju Maharaj’s cryptic remark. It is simply this: if, as only seems fair to hold, 
rhythmic movement and accordant configuration of the body (or ang) be regarded as the 
essence of a Kathak recital, it may well be said to begin with amad, because it is here that the 
two distinguished essentials almost force themselves upon our notice. 


{c) A candidate at the ongoing examinations (in Kathak Kendra) prepares to give a brief 
demonstration of dance, as a part of her test. The sarangi-player begins playing the lehra, but 
the moment it completes a cycle, Guru Kundal Lal exclaims: “ser aver wea! aur aia eras eit 
2!" Now, how are we to interpret the two words, #47 and 377? The 7 which is literally (or 
actually) #777 (or stable, moveless) is the ground that we walk on. Even in such everyday 
talk: a 99 are # err @ the word #777 means literal fixity or utter absence of moving away 
from one's chosen position or view. Ina lehra, on the other hand, an up-and-down movement 
(or aroha-avaroha) is clearly there. Yet it appears to be #77 or steadfast because of two 
reasons: first, because the time-interval between every two matras is identical; and second, 
because the completion of an avrti lends to the total playing a look of self-completeness, or 
of staying in its own orbit, and so not straying, so to say, from where it is—and therefore 
looking #747. 

Here, if in passing, I may dwell on the value of a distinction which is vital for both the 
making and contemplation of art: the one which separates the virtual from the actual. The 
Virtual is a mere semblance; it surely seems to be, but is not actually there in a work of art. Yet, 
so long as one keeps contemplating the work, the seeming is a fact. Take, for example, the 
distance that we may easily see in a landscape painting comprising, say, a dense under- 
growth of tiny shrubs in the foreground; a few tall, stately trees behind them; then, a little 
more remote from the eye, a range of craggy hills; and, beyond them, some clouds overhang- 
ing the hills hazily. The words in italics, here, all stand for our (illusory) perception of growing 
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Tecessiveness, so that the clouds in the picture appear furthest from the eye. But, actual 
distance (or the third dimension) cannot really be there in a painting; its canvas does not in 
fact extend backwards; it is only a little trick. In other words, the growing remoteness of 
objects that we ‘see’ in the work in question is but a seeming, just an appearance, though it 
really seems to be there to the contemplating eye. 

Now, Kathak dancing is by no means devoid of such virtual elements. If the dance floor 
is traversed by a Kathak diagonally and daintily in a rapid succession of very short steps, the 
distance covered would appear to be much greater than it really is. And if a Kathak dancer 
dances a well-designed pattern in such a way that the footfalls relating to some bols immedi- 
ately preceding the sama are gradually heightened in intensity, the pattern itself would 
appear heading for the sama, though in point of fact it is really the dancer who is doing so. In 
good Kathak dancing, 1 may add, the sama is (generally) not the mere terminus, but the 
destiny, so to say, of the pattern being danced. 

I may turn now to the word #7, For a Kathak dancer, the lehra is indeed the anchor of the 
total dance. If for his riyaz at home, the tabla and sarangi accompanists somehow fail to turn 
up, the drummer's absence will be bore with relative ease, but the lehra will generally have 
to be repeated by the dancer as implicit speech, that is, within his own mind. However, for the 
Kathak dancer and others who are wedded to this art-form, the lehra is no mere anchor, but 
a stimulus too. It indeed is a verifiable fact that the moment they listen to a lehra played 
sweetly and steadily, they cannot help feeling bestirred to think of what the playing normally 
demands, that is, actual Kathak dance. 


1 may now reflect, in brief, on Kathak dance from the viewpoint of art-theory taken 
generally. My procedure will be simple. I will just take, one by one, the theories of art that 
have figured in the history of Western aesthetics and show how almost all of them are 
relevant to Kathak dance, though no one of them is quite able to seize the whole range of this 
form of dance. The earliest of these is the imitation theory. It was quite popular in ancient 
Greece. As is widely known, even the philosopher Aristotle subscribed to it in his theory of 
drama and even music. As for the artists of ancient Greece, a fascinating story of the rivalry 
between two eminent painters may be cited as a good instance. One of them, Zeuxis, painted 
a few bunches of grapes in such a realistic manner that birds began to peck at them. There- 
upon, Parrhasius made a painting with such meticulous imitativeness that when Zeuxis came 
to look at it he had to ask the curtain (painted) in the picture to be taken off so that he could 
see the picture, though what looked like a curtain was but a mere semblance. Today, however, 
though imitation of the kind we have just referred to calls for a great deal of skill, the theory 
which makes it the essential purpose of art is no longer in vogue, and is even looked down 
upon. In the region of Kathak dance, luckily, literal imitation of the details of any act or 
happening, actual or mythological, has never been the practice. In my fifty years of active 
interest in Kathak, I have seen but one attempt at utterly truthful mimesis, that is, when 
(during the course of presenting panghat-ki-gat), a well-built male dancer tried to make the 
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act of pulling a heavy (water-laden) bucket from the well look convincing by actually strain- 
ing his facial muscles. The result was an outrage on mukhvilas (pleasing facial bearing) 
which is a cardinal requirement of Kathak. However, the more important point here is that 
literal imitation makes the onlooker see everything, leaves nothing for him to imagine, 
recalcitrates tadatmya or contemplative oneness with the essence of the aesthetic object; 
and so makes it impossible for rasa to take effect. 

Of all the other theories of art we have very good examples in the region of Kathak. 
Representation of outer situations and happenings, both everyday and mythological; and 
expression of navarasas, specially of karuna, and the various shades of sringara abounds in 
thematic numbers like gats and chaals (gaits) of different kinds, nayikabheda, and 
navarasamalika, though the subject of navadha-bhakti (or nine types of devotion) is yet to 
be built upon as a theme for our Kathak numbers. As for the expression theory of art, it has 
not only been the most popular of all theories in Western aesthetics, but has always been 
given a pre-eminent place in Kathak dancing too. It is noteworthy in this context that a whole 
intra-form (or number) is called bhava-batana, that is, varying expression of different emo- 
tions that can arise in a particular situation (which is also represented) and in a seated 
posture which utterly skips what is commonly regarded as #¢ #1 #74 (or footwork). Above all, 
the theory which is dominant in the region of Western art and aesthetics today, namely, the 
view that art is essentially a matter of formal organization of the material it builds upon, and 
that it must shun all relatedness to things, happenings, and emotions of actual life, is admi- 
rably illustrated in our purely rhythmic numbers like torha, tukda and tatkar. The last of these, 
tatkar, may also be taken as an excellent illustration of the plausible view which looks on 
beauty as essentially a matter of unity in variety. For here, in this traditionally final item of a 
Kathak recital, just one rhythm-cycle, usually tritala, is chosen for beauteous treatment, and 
the content of the number is nothing but a trelliswork of adroit variations that cut and cross 
the basic rhythm in different ways. 

Kathak is indeed quite open to aesthetic analysis in the way of the dominant slant in 
contemporary theory of art. 


